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HE lavish lather of peacetime is now no more than 288 

‘ amemory. But the need for economy in soap 
should help us to appreciate its value in our daily life. beled SERRE R RRR Saneeen a 
Two thousand years ago the Roman writer, Pliny [Si ARNETTE SS 
the Elder, ascribed the beautiful hair of the women of ene ee anueee. ! naa at 
Gaul to their practice of washing their heads with a 
compound of goat’s fat and beechwood ash. Now 
nearly half a million tons of soap are made in Great 
Britain every year; yet as soap is still made of fats 
and alkali it remains substantially the same thing as 
the crude cleansing compound of old Gaul. With this 
difference — the manufacture of soap is today an 
exact science, the precision of the laboratory ensuring 
that the highest standards of quality are maintained 
no matter how great the quantity of production. The 
fats are accurately graded by chemical analysis. The 
alkali, manufactured on a huge scale, is of the utmost 
purity. The soap-making process itself is carefully 
controlled by experts. You could not do without soap. 
Neither could Industry. Soap is of vital importance to 


























A steel tube can be just a round piece 
of metal with a hole in it. Or, it can 





the textile industry, for example, in rubber processing, 
se y, cay 3 a Pp g be so forged, manipulated, upset and 
and to agricu ture. It is u e function of the chemist to ‘worked up’ that it changes into a motor 
determine the most effective use and type of soap for axle, an oxygen cylinder, a lighting 
industrial purposes, as well as to help the soap manu- Standard, a hypodermic needle or a 
facturer constantly to produce new and ——e and one other things to help 

' industr j 
better soaps for the home. y save time, money and trouble. 
Issued by Tube Investments Ltd. P 
No. 7 in the “‘ Services of an Industry” series ‘ ss 

= %* STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1943. 


CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GREAT VICTORY IN THE DECISIVE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 
SIR HUGH DOWDING, A.O.C.-IN-C., FIGHTER COMMAND IN 1940, NOW HONOURED WITH A PEERAGE. 


The new Baron, Ain =Chief- Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, is the man who | that year until! 1936 he was Air Member for Research and Development of 
commanded the fighter pilots who won the Battle of Britain. Air Chief- the Air Council. In 1936 he became Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter 
Marshal Dowding, who is sixty-one, served with the Royal Artillery until 1914, | Command, in 1937 Principal Air A.D.C. to the King, and, after the Battle 
when he transferred to the Royal Flying Corps (R.A.F., 1918). From 1926-29 of Britain in 1940, when he left Fighter Command he went on special duty 
he was Director of Training at the Air Ministry, a post he relinquished to to the United States of America. He retired from the R.A.F. at his own 
command Fighting Area, Air Defence of Great Britain, until 1930. From request in July last year. 
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FERRYVILLE’S FATE UNDER THE SOFTENING-UP 


PROCESS BY ALLIED BOMBERS. 
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(LEFT.) FERRYVILLE WAS BOMBED (ABOVE.) LARGE GOVERNMENT 

TO PIECES BEFORE ALLIED DOCKSIDE BUILDINGS UTTERLY 

ENTRY. DRY DOCK GATES DESTROYED. CIVILIAN HOMES 
SMASHED AND SHIP SUNK. WERE UNSCATHED. 
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THE SOFTENING-UP PROCESS: A GENERAL VIEW OF FERRYVILLE’S NAVAL DOCKS, WITH GATELESS DRY DOCKS, SHOWING UTTER DESTRUCTION. OFF THE JETTY (LEFT) ARE THE 


A A 


DESTROYER LYING DERELICT INSIDE IT. : j CANAL ENTRANCE CASUALTIES. LARGE FRENCH LINER 
The naval base, a sizeable town, has big navy yards and arsenal, the resi- 
dential town itself being spared and practically untouched, thanks to precision 
Inside the naval arsenal gates, however, the entire area had been 
No piece of machinery or installation had escaped. The 


a Sesser — 
f NEAR VIEW OF ONE OF S SIX DRY WITH A FRENCH 


Ferryville, the boasted invulnerable naval base of Bizerta, twelve miles from 
that port, was softened up by continuous visits from the Tactical Air Force 
from April onwards until its collapse on May 7, when the Allied Army on bombing. 
its @pproach found little enemy resistance, so thoroughly had it been hammered completely wrecked. 
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oe een wee, | SUPERB PRECISION BOMBING LEFT LITTLE 
EFFECTIVE MILITARY RESISTANCE. 
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(RIGHT.) REMAINS OF A BOMBED 
SECTION OF WRECKED DOCK- ITALIAN AMMUNITION SHIP_ AT . 
SIDE BUILDINGS, WHERE NEARLY FERRYVILLE. ITS EXPLOSION 7 i —~ ~~ Ss," a ; 
CAUSED IMMENSE DAMAGE. a Py = ae ' EZ : 2. 
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(ABOVE.) A VIEW OF ANOTHER 
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WORKSHOP AT FERRYVILLE, FACING THE WATERFRONT. AMID THE DEBRIS ARE NAVAL GUNS. 
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INSIDE A GUN-MOUNTING 


REMAINS OF THE 6000-TON AMMUNITION SHIP. H H 
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HER SIDE AND , SAMER DAMAGED. j A VICHY SUBMARINE, BEING RECONDITIONED BY THE AXIS, WAS AMONG SHIPS DAMAGED BY A NEAR MISS 

scale of devastation was enlarged by three bombs which fell on an Italian cruiser ‘‘ Audacieux"’ in dock. Bombs utterly destroyed the power station, 

ammunition ship containing 1300 tons of explosive. Her explosion knocked and one huge machine shed was split nearly from end to end Yet only 
one bomb ever fell outside the target area. Not a single casualty was caused 


everything flat for half a mile around, tore a 100-ton ciane frome its mountings 
to another. It sank the Vichy among Ferryville’s population, a superb example of precision bombing 
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and tossed it like a cork ‘from one quay 
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S often as not, when I have to travel, the train 
bears me past my old school. It stands on 
the top of a still-wooded hill crowned by two spires 
and is surrounded by a belt of green playing-fields. 
But beyond that, in every direction, where, when I 
was a boy, were only muddy farm lands, is the 
villadom of the new urban and suburban England: 
the England alike of Strube’s little man—now an 
\.R.P. Warden or a stretcher-carrier—and his son, 
the world-famed hero who won the Battle of Britain. 
Even what were then the modernities of 
the neighbourhood have been modernised 
out of recognition in the past few decades : 
the railway station of late Victorian or 
early Edwardian days has been replaced 
in the name of- progress by a concrete 
fabrication harsher to the eyes, harder to 
the foot and seemingly less convenient to 
the traveller than the old, since it involves 
the unavoidable climbing of many steps. 
The place where my running-shoes used to 
be sucked off my feet by wet clay is now 
a concrete street ; the site of an old smithy 
left over from an earlier equestrian age is 
a pseudo-palatial cinema. The old village 
and school, with its quiet Georgian houses, 
timber-framed cottages and_ spreading 
chestnut-trees, is now quite an anachron- 
ism—a backwater of the past forgotten in 
a wilderness of progress. 


So, many people would say, is the school 
itself. Originally founded for poor children 
of talent from the locality by a local Tudor 
magnate—a warm man, who had done well 
in land and trade—it became in the 
eighteenth century the fashionable board- 
ing-school for the sons of Whig magnates. 
Byron, with his club foot, played cricket 
in the shade of its elms; Palmerston, when 
he was Prime Minister, used to ride down 
to it every Saturday through the leafy 
Middlesex lanes from Piccadilly. Now one 
travels there,if one wishes, by the Piccadilly 
tube, and its nomenclature to most people 
is merely that of an Underground stop. 
And the old school with the great name is 
one with the red-brick dormitory of homes 
that surround it. Famous schools, too, are 
at a discount in these days. Bespectacled 
intellectuals, some of whom spent pallid 
and inky youths in similar institutions in 
a State of perpetual and unhappy non- 
co-operation, never tire of ridiculing them, 
their products and their pretensions. The 
old school tie, a snobbish adornment in the 
days of my youth, is become now a badge 
of shame;. to walk with one through 
modern workaday England is almost as 
bad as wearing the yellow star of Israel in 
the streets of Nuremberg. Preferring, with 
the mule-like obstinacy of an antiquarian, 
the snobberies of yesterday——-which, being 
defunct, have at least the virtue of being 
harmless —to the active and inverted snob- 
beries of to-day, I still on non-official 
occasions wear mine. It gives me the same 


prickly and glowing feeling that a sober ’ PRINCE 


cighteenth-century squire must have felt 
when occasionally in loyal Hanoverian days 
he sported —after dinner—the white rose in 
Shrewsbury market-place. For | am still, 
in defiance of the triumphant spirit of the 
age, very proud of my old school. 


And even by the standards of to-day its 

record seems no bad one. Winston Churchill and 
General Alexander are names of which any school in 
the Old World or New might feel proud. The wise and 
kindly old man who struggled—laryely, | fear, in vain 

to teach me mathematics, had struggled in an earlier 
stage of his career to impress the same verities on 
our present Prime Minister, now the acknowledged 
compeer on the world stage of the son of the Georgian 
peasant, and more than the compeer of the discom- 
fited sons of the minor Austrian Customs official 
wud the Italian blacksmith. This excellent man 
ised, L remember, to tell with great affection a 
tory of a class whose inertness one sleepy summer 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


. . The night has come, but it brings not rest to London. 
plague—sits like a nightmare upon its atmosphere. 
teeth are in her streets. 
forth a priest of consolation. 


a broken and 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


afternoon wrung from him a despairing ‘“‘Oh, what 
can I do with you boys? ’’—a rhetorical question 
which elicited from the cherubic-faced future Prime 
Minister the unanswerable rejoinder of ‘‘ Please, Sir, 
teach us!’’ The good pedagogue and his brethren 
seem to have taught their apt pupil to good advan- 
tage. If the school on the Hill has had any share 
in moulding Winston Churchill’s genius, it can claim 
to have earned its keep in the world with the most 
progressive school in the land. 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JUNE 10, 1843. 
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“SOLOMON EAGLE PREACHING REPENTANCE DURING THE PLAGUE, 1665. 


BY P. F. POOLE.” 


the painter... 





CHARLES EDWARD AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


BY J. DUNCAN.” 


‘Here in the mouth of a Highland cave, sheltered from the ‘shrewd and biting air of night,’ 
by a rude curtain of tattered sheepskins, we behold the recent victor, Prince Charles Edward, 
. . As a painting it is highly creditable to the Scottish 
school; it is executed in a rich free style, and with much of the fluency of Wilkie’s later works.” 


despairing fugitive. 


OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY" TO ITS READERS IN 1843. 


Expensive keep, I dare say someone will say! 
Broken top-hats on the parched sward of Lord's, 
scandalous fees, a prodigious consumption of straw- 
berries and ice-creams—*‘ dringers,’" we. used to call 
them—-in the school tuck-shop on summer afternoons. 
True, and yet the life, as | remember it, was Spartan 
enough, and | fancy in Mr. Churchill's time it was 
even more Spartan than it was in mine. These 
eighteenth-century public schools carried into the 
cushioned world of twentieth-century Westminster 
and Mayfair a much-needed robustness and toughen- 
ing. ‘Lheir historic function, as I see it, was to 
make those born into life's sheltered crannies feel 


The destroying angel—the 
Weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
. The madman, touched by sorrows greater than his own, stalks 

. Words cannot portray the immense calamity; but that 
has fearfully accomplished.” 


PAINTED 


early the whip of the tempest that the plain man has 
to face on his exposed rock all his days. In a world 
in which favoured inequality of some sort seems 
ineradicable, even if it only be that of the Commissar 
and the good Party member, it is something to make 
sure that the offspring of the privileged shall learn 
what it is to be kicked in the pants before the moral 
arteries harden. The Duke of Dorset, it will be 
remembered, was always beaten twice at the school 
on the Hill—once for the offence and the second time 
for being a Duke. One can only hope 
that the darling offspring of our future 
rulers in the newly regimented world be- 
fore us will have a chance of an equally 
salutary experience. And if the ancient 
boarding-school of the bad old days of 
class offers it them and the new State 
day-school does not, I should, for the 
sake of the public good, retain the board- 
ing-school. It has never seemed to me 
to matter—as it does to some purists— 
if the State or Society mollycoddles 
the children of the poor and _ the 
oppressed. But I am sure it matters 
terribly if anyone mollycoddles’ the 
children of the rich and privileged. 


But no doubt it will be argued that 
there will soon be no more privileged. 
There are none, I have heard it said, in 
Russia, and there will be none in 
England in the brave and coming by-and- 
by. Those in power and position will 
exact nothing for themselves from that 
power and position and nothing for 
their children. Wangling and scroung- 
ing, to use the democratic synonyms 
for influence and _ acquisition, will 





PAINTED : be no more, and the young will all 


go to the same kind of schools and be 
educated for the same kind of life. It 
does one’s heart good to think of it, 
like the thought of the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant keeping his hands off the plum- 
and-apple jam. 


Yet even if this is so, I can see no 
good reason for abolishing a good school 
merely because it differs from the aver- 
age. The sensible course, it would seem, 
would be to make the average approxi- 
mate to the good. Leaving aside the top- 
hats and the “ dringers,’’ which don’t 
matter, I can see nothing to prevent the 
State, if it wishes, supplying every boy 
in England with the same Spartan fare 
as I enjoyed in the most expensive school 
in England thirty years ago. In a properly 
planned community—and everyone now 
assures us that we are going to have 
one—it should cost no more to feed 
and educate a boy in a boarding establish- 
ment than at home. After all, we are 
to-day feeding and educating several 
million healthy adults away from their 
homes and are none the worse off for it 
as a community; it costs no more—-and 
by any sane reckoning a great deal less 
than maintaining them on a dole in 
unhappy and frustrated idleness at the 
street corner. Whether a_ boarding- 
school really produces better educational 
results than a day-school is a matter of 
opinion, but there is no doubt that the 
majority of parents who could afford to 
exercise any choice in the matter in 
the pre-war world thought that it did. Personally, 
though I have an open mind on the matter, I sincerely 
hope that the same freedom of choice will still be 
allowed after the war. But I also hope that the free- 
dom of choice will not be confined on financial grounds 
to the rich, or even to the ideologically elect, but that 
it will be open to all. For unless all our talk about 
liberty is so much cant, it stands to reason that the 
more liberty and variety—which is only another 
name for liberty in practice—-there is in our educa- 
tional system, the better its results will be. It will 
then continue to produce Winston Churchills and men 
to win the Battle—in peace as in war—of Britain 
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BATTLEFIELD SCENES OF ONE OF THE GREATEST VICTORIES IN HISTORY. 























THE FIRST ARMY SEIZED ON APRIL 30 AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING. 
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A SOLITARY STONE MARKS PETERS CORNER, FROM SIDI ABDULLA, WHICH 5 
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THE ENEMY DOMINATED THE ROADS. SAVAGE FIGHTING TOOK PLACE HERE. 











{ AS THE ENEMY WAS SYSTEMATICALLY THROWN OUT OF HEIGHT AFTER ewe 


When the Prime Minister flew over the battlefields of Northern Tunisia on his 
return from the United States, he had pointed out to him many brave names of 
seemingly invulnerable heights of mountain limestone, with their precipitous crags 
and vantage points which were literally snatched from the enemy. Names like 
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SIX CROSS-ROADS MEET HERE, WITH BANANA RIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND, WHERE 
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IN THE BACKGROUND STANDS THE STONY RIDGE OF CHAOUACH, CAPTURED nl 
ON APRIL I2, AFTER A FIERCE ACTION, ON THE ROAD TO LONGSTOP HILL. ‘ 











q A BROKEN BRIDGE, CROSSING THE MEJERDA RIVER, IN NORTHERN TUNISIA, AND 
5 A NEW BRIDGE LAID DOWN BY ADVANCING TROOPS, WITH VEHICLES CROSSING. 








4 
a 
GRENADIER HILL, YET ANOTHER LANDMARK AND SCENE OF SEVERE FIGHTING, THE \ 

GERMANS BELIEVED THESE DEFENDED HEIGHTS WERE IMPREGNABLE TO ASSAULT, ; 


Longstop Hill, Pont du Fahs, Medjez el Bab, Chaouach, Bou Arada, Aoukaz, and 
others, immortalised for ever in military annals, were each and all the scenes of 
marvellous endurance and heroic courage, won yard by yard, with grenades, the 
rifle, and on occasions by hurling the enemy bodily over precipices. 
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BEJA, THE LITTLE TUNISIAN TOWN ON THE ROAD TO MATEUR. PARACHUTE TROOPS 
FIRST CONTACTED THE GERMANS HERE AND PERFORMED GREAT FEATS OF GALLANTRY. 
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MORE BATTLEFIELD SCENES OF ONE OF 
MILITARY VICTORIES 
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MEDJEZ EL BAB RAILWAY STATION, A NAME THAT WILL LIVE IN THE ANNALS 
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FOR SIX MONTHS 
HUNS HAD FLED 


HELD 
THE 


BY GERMAN TROOPS. 
STRONGHOLD SILENTLY 


SUGARLOAF 
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GREEN 
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OF MILITARY HISTORY. THE STARTING-POINT OF ALEXANDER’S IRRESISTIBLE DRIVE. 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS 
ACTION, 


BATTLE 
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NAME. IT WAS A_ SCENE 
THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 
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GRANDSTAND HILL, A LONG, DEFENSIVE RIDGE, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LEVEL TERRAIN Ay LONGSTOP HILL, TAKEN FROM AN ADJOINING HEIGHT, THIS FORMIDABLE STRONGHOLD FELL 4 
f SOME DISTANCE AWAY, THE ENEMY HAD POWERFUL DEFENCES ALONG THIS HEIGHT. ON APRIL 26, AFTER A FINAL ASSAULT AND SUFFERED HEAVY LOSSES. , } 
: BESTS ES ee. ee eee Solis Sk Ee SE TS ee, SLE eee Se AS EEE NILE TOG Oe RG: 


We reproduce above other famous landmarks of the Battle of Tunisia. The 
little town of Beja will live in military history as the first Tunisian contact 
with the Germans. Parachute troops on November 15, flown out from England, 
hurried into the hills above and prevented the enemy from forming a junction 
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| on the Beja-Mateur road. where later some of the most critical actions took | 
place. Had more support been available, these first parachute troops might | 
have enabled the seizure of Tunis. They were active also near Pont du Fahs. 
| On April 24, General Alexander suddenly launched his big offensive along the 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE AND COMPLETE 
OF ALL TIME. 
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IN THE NORTHERN SECTOR, ANOTHER GREAT NAME IN THE TUNISIAN 
CAMPAIGN. IT WAS TAKEN AND LOST IN BLOODY ENCOUNTERS. 
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BOLDY HILL, 
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TANNGOUCHA HILL, A CRAGGY OUTLIER, ONE OF MANY INCREDIBLE 7 
HEIGHTS STORMED IN A COUNTRY IDEAL FOR DEFENSIVE WARFARE. % 
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OF THESE 
CAMPAIGN, 


THE CAPTURE 
OF THE 


IN THE MEDJEZ-LONGSTOP HILL SECTOR, 
DESCRIBED AS THE TURNING-POINT 


POINT HILL, 
HEIGHTS WAS 


667 
FROWNING 


outer perimeter of the Axis Tunisia ‘‘ Box,"” and 400 massed guns opened up a 
tremendous barrage on the heavily fortified Longstop Hill, the German strong- 
point controlling the Medjez el Bab road. With its fall on the 26th, a hole 
was punched in the enemy defence system. Alexander had outwitted von Arnim, 
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IMPORTANT STRATEGIC POINT, WHERE 
UNTIL THE ENEMY RETREATED. 
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THE CROSS-ROADS AT DJEBEL ABIOD, AN 
MUCH SEVERE FIGHTING OCCURRED 
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INCREDIBLE DIFFICULTIES WHICH CONFRONTED THE FIRST ARMY. 


HEIGHT IN THE NORTHERN SECTOR. 


SHOWING THE 
A DOMINATING 
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THE ENEMY 
DEFINED. 


WHERE 
WELL 


VERTICAL 
ARE 


CRAGS, 
HERE 


SUCH 
OF VANTAGE, 


THE 
USED 


BETTIOUR HILL, IN 
FOR MONTHS HAD 


MEDJEZ AREA. 
EVERY POINT 
who expected the main offensive by the Eighth Army. The General's 
brilliant strategy, the manceuvring of the First Army, the U.S. troops, and the 
French, the splendid courage of all concerned and the wonderful air cover provided, 
make Tunisia a name which surpasses the greatest military victories of history. 
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MR. CHURCHILL HOME. SCENES DURING HIS LATEST ROUND 
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"MR. CHURCHILL MADE SEVERAL VISITS TO THE BRIDGE 


THE PRIME MINISTER ON BOARD THE SHIP IN WHICH HE SAILED TO AMERICA. 2 ON THE BRIDGE OF THE SHIP. 
THE SEA TRIP. 


MIXED BRITISH-AMERICAN GUN CREWS PROTECTED HIM ON THE VOYAGE. ie 4 AND TALKED WITH THE CAPTAIN DURING 
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f " a\\ i ROBABLY no leader 
, i of any nation has 
travelled the world more 

often and more widely 

in time of war than has 

Mr. Churchill. His latest 

round trip ended last 

Saturday, June 5, when 

he stepped on to the 

soil of England from the 

aircraft which brought 

him home from North 

Africa. First intimation 

that the Prime Minister 

had left Britain again 

for conferences on world 

Strategy came from 

Washington early on the 

morning of. May 12, 

when an announcement 

from the White House 

said that Mr. Churchill, 

accompanied by staff 

experts, had been met 

by President Roosevelt 

on arrival in Washing- 

ton. It was their fifth 

meeting since the war, 

the first having been the 

i Atlantic Charter meeting 

ee ee ~ i at sea in August 1941. 
; i The President and Prime 


Minister began their con- 
ferences immediately, 


Z ; a & ? and parallel talks went 

: Fp i on between the Chiefs 

P : * — Ua : of Staffs and Com- 

, Lad j ? manders of the two 

. ? nations, including Field- 

; Marshal Wavell, called 

i: from India. The con- 

* : ferences were a natural 

g i outcome of the earlier 

; meetings at Casablanca, 
Noe 


5 A CABIN CONFERENCE DURING THE VOYAGE TO AMERICA, THE PRIME MINISTER 
IS SEEN DISCUSSING PLANS W CHIEFS OF THE THREE SERVICES. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER GIVES HIS FAMOUS VICTORY SIGN IN RESPONSE TO THE CREW’S bh MR. CHURCHILL AND MR. ROOSEVELT SEATED IN THE GROUNDS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
( CHEERS AS HE DISEMBARKS FROM THE SHIP WHICH TOOK HIM TO AMERICA. 
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ND | TRIP: UNITED STATES—NORTH AFRICA—DOWNING STREET. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER WITH MR. ROOSEVELT AND MR. MACKENZIE KING, CANADIAN PRIME MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSING THE JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS IN WASHINGTON . 
MINISTER, AT THE WHITE HOUSE MEETING OF THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL. ABOVE HIM ARE VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WALLACE (LEFT) AND SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN. 
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oleader | followed by the Allied 
ion has | victory in Tunisia. On 
Id more | | May 15 the King sent a 
widely message to Mr. Churchill 
an has in Washington express- 
islatest | | ing his profound appre- 
d last | ciation of the Prime 
5, when | Minister’s vision and 
to the unflinching determina- 
‘om the tion which had resulted 
rought in the glorious con- 
North clusion of the campaign 
mation in North Africa. On 
inister May 19 the Prime 
again Minister made his now 
world famous speech to a 
from ] joint session of Congress 
on the in Washington, his 
y 12, address being broadcast 
cement | throughout the world, 
House in which he gave the 
urchill, pledge that Britain 
staff would wage war against 

n met Japan, side by side with 
osevelt the United States forces, 
ashing- “as long as there is 
ir fifth breath in our bodies and 
war, while blood flows in 
en the our veins." On May 27 
eeting Mr. Roosevelt formally 
1941. stated that the con- 
Prime | ference of combined 
ir con- staffs in Washington had 
ately, ended in complete agree- 
went ment on future opera- 
Chiefs tions in all theatres of 
Com- war. From Washington 
two Mr. Churchill went to 
Field- North Africa ‘for con- 
called ferences at Allied Head- 
con- quarters in Algiers, and 
atural where he snatched time 


to visit troops and sub- 
marine crews. 


earlier 


, San -——_———----- ae | 
A CROWDED CONGRESS LISTENS TO MR. CHURCHILL. ON THE RIGHT OF THE SECOND ¢ 
ROW (WITH HIS HAND TO HIS CHIN) IS LORD HALIFAX. ; 
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FROM AMERICA MR. CHURCHILL WENT TO NORTH AFRICA, WHERE HE IS SEEN DURING HOME AGAIN. NOTE THE PLEASED EXPRESSIONS OF PASSERS-BY AS THEY RECOGNISED = 
§ A LIGHTNING CONGRATULATORY VISIT TO MEDITERRANEAN SUBMARINE CREWS. MR. CHURCHILL IN DOWNING STREET LAST SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 4. 4 
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MR. CHURCHILL, WITH 
ALLIED CHIEFS IN 
ALGIERS, DISCUSSES 
FUTURE EVENTS FOR 
WHICH THE WHOLE 
WORLD HAS WAITED. 


HEN Mr. Churchill reached North Africa 

and summoned his Foreign Minister, 

Mr. Anthony Eden, to Algiers for a conference 
with Service Chiefs of the Allied Nations, there 
followed what might be described as the second 
part of the World War discussions, the first part 
of which the Prime Minister had already con- 
cluded in Washington. The practical results of 
these vital conferences are expected to decide 
world destiny, and their purpose will unfold as 
the months go by. General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, spoke of “ continuity 
of offensives ’’ at the conclusion of the Algiers 
meetings—offensives for which the whole world 
is on tiptoe and waiting. Time alone will show 
just where the Allied blows will fall, but it is 
safe to assume that what has come to be known, 
in Mr. Churchill's own phrase, as “‘ the soft 
under-belly of the Axis,’”’ formed part of the 
discussions. Germany's nervousness on this 
point is reflected in articles in the German 
Army's periodical, ‘‘ Die Wehrmacht,”’ in which 
the significant admission is at last made that 
‘an Anglo-American force might perhaps suc- 
ceed in crossing the Mediterranean and in land- 
ing somewhere in Southern Europe."’ The con- 
ferences just concluded, at one of which our 
picture was taken, are a carrying forward of 
decisions made earlier at the famous Casablanca 
meetings, and form part of a carefully prepared 
long-term strategy of which Mr. Churchill spoke 
in guarded terms as far back as October of last 
year. ‘‘ We make this wide encircling movement 
in the Mediterranean,"’ he told the House of 
Commons, “‘ having for its primary object the 
recovery of the command ot that vital sea, but 
also having for its object the exposure of the 
under-belly of the Axis, especially Italy, to 
heavy attack.'’ That was eight months ago, 
and to-day Italy shivers in anticipation of that 
self-same attack. Mr. Churchill, in the same 
speech, gave one more broad hint. ‘‘ The estab- 
lishment of a Mediterranean as well as an Atlantic 
or Channel front,’’ he said dryly, ‘ would 
obviously give us wide freedom of manceuvre.”’ 
It is more than probable that it was this ‘‘ wide 
freedom of manceuvre "' that was being discussed 
at Algiers last week when our picture was taken. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, SEATED AT A TABLE AT ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS IN 
SIR ALAN BROOKE, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL TEDDER, ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, 
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TALKS STRATEGY TO THE SERVICE CHIEFS GROUPED ABOUT HIM. («LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. ANTHONY EDEN, 
AND GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


ALGIERS, 
MARSHALL (ULS.A., GENERAL EISENHOWER, 


GENERAL SIR H. ALEXANDER, GENERAL 
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T may be useful at this stage to set out 
some of the advantages and disadvantages 

of the present situation of the Allies in 
the World War. I find some vagueness on 
this subject in the minds of those with whom 
1 have recentiy discussed it. The various 
factors are given very different weight, and 
some which appear to me to be of importance 
are occasionally neglected altogether. At 
one extreme I find what seems to me an 
exaggerated optimism, at the other not exactly pessimism— 
for there is little of that—but doubt as to the possibility 
of pressing home our initiative in the near future. First 
and foremost among the obstacles which we have to face 
is the new German man-power policy, which may almost 
be said to amount to the levée en masse recommended at 
the end of the last war, but never put into effect. The 
Germans talk of 3,000,000 new recruits for the fighting 
services. Here, as elsewhere, they are probably lying, 
but there can be no doubt that there has been an extensive 
comb-out to fill the depleted ranks, to bring damaged 
formations up to strength, and in some cases to re-form 
those which have been destroyed, as a number were at 
Stalingrad and in Tunisia. These new recruits cannot be 
of the same standard as their predecessors. They will, in 
general, be older men, and many of them will certainly 
not welcome the call to the colours. But too much should 
not be made of this consideration. The lot of the 
civilian in Germany is less pleasant than that of 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


DEBITS AND CREDITS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


countries also needs to be very carefully controlled and 
regulated. So far we appear to have lost few friends 
through it, but we must be very watchful, and always 
remember how much the unfortunate inhabitants of France, 
Belgium and Holland are in the dark as to our general 
intentions, and, indeed, as to the whole outlook of the war. 

I have already written in these columns about the 
“European Fortress,” its strength and its weakness, so 
do not require to deal with it on this occasion, except to 
summarise the conclusion to which I came, that, powerful 
as are the fortifications, the root of the matter is German 
man-power. I shall therefore turn from the enemy’s side 
to glance for a moment at the position of Russia, though 
that can also be dealt with very briefly, since it too has 
been previously considered in these articles. Russia’s 
chief need this year, as her own spokesmen have admitted, 
is food, and this will continue to be the case certainly until 
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generally satisfactory, though there are still 
some sections of the latter which are more 
interested in the fate of Russia than in that of 
their own nation, a state of affairs which, 
whatever its causes, must be considered 
regrettable. Man-power is becoming a problem 
more and more serious, and it is impossible to 
avoid the impression that the Services are still 
extravagant in its employment. We ought to 
be able to produce a larger number of fighting 
formations in proportion to our population, especially in view 
of the fact that women are doing more for the war effort 
than in any other country, both inside and outside 
the Services. 

In the United States, war production is getting into its 
stride, but the labour troubles are most perturbing. I wrote 
last week of the political difficulties, but, serious as they 
may become, the labour question appears the more pressing. 
The American forces in North Africa have improved 
immensely and now constitute an extremely formidable 
military instrument, but all the American forces in the 
European theatre—in which I include North Africa— 
represent so far no more than a strong advanced guard. 
The main body has still to cross the Atlantic, and its 
transportation and maintenance will make heavy demands 
upon shipping and escorts. American equipment is first- 
class in almost every respect, a vast contrast to the state of 
affairs in the last war, when the United 
States had to purchase its artillery and air- 





his opposite number in this country, and in many 
cases the change over to military service cannot 
be considered a serious hardship. Discipline 
is still very strong. Training is good, and there 
is no lack of trainers. 

The loss of many of these men will un- 
doubtedly be felt in industry and agriculture, 
and agriculture especially is not flourishing in 
Germany at the moment. Yet, here again we 
must beware of painting too rosy a picture from 
our point of view. The labour pool, with so much 
of Europe to draw upon, is very large. The key 
men in war industry will be retained. If we say 
that our bombing is reducing its output by 20 
per cent.—though that is only the roughest 
estimate—we should probably be unwise to add 
more than a further drop of 5 per cent. for 
dilution of labour. And a large proportion of 
this labour must now be at work on weapons 
and equipment of improved quality. In particu- 
lar, better aircraft and artillery are to be ex- 
pected. Perhaps we might count upon a drop 
in strength in the Army of 5 per cent. or more, 
and a drop in quality of the same proportion. 
That would still leave us a very formidable 
problem to face, but, on the other hand, the 
present reorganisation cannot be repeated. As 








craft from its allies in Europe. By next 
spring the United States will have very strong 
and well-armed forces on this side of the 
Atlantic. But we cannot wait until next 
spring ; we hope to effect a great deal before 
it comes round ; and, fortunately, the American 
air arm will assemble over here more quickly 
than the land forces and make the enemy 
realise its 

Although this article envisages European 
prospects, it cannot altogether neglect Asia and 
the Pacific, because they are theatres which 
might breed fresh surprises. We must realise 
that the Japanese have not been wasting the 
comparative lull in the Far East. They are 
believed to be hard at work upon new ship- 
building and aircraft-production programmes, 
and upon the training of pilots. They realise 
that their recent blows have failed because 
they have been delivered with arms too far 
outstretched, and they will exert all their 
ingenuity to provide more punch against distant 
objectives. Politically, also, they have not been 
showing themselves by any means maladroit 
in Burma, or even in China, where the quisling 
movement is not growing any weaker. It is 
easy to say that the majority of Asiatics hate 








regards the satellites—Finland, Hungary and 
Rumania—the situation appears to be more 
serious for Germany, though the information 
we have on the subject is not yet conclusive. 
To put the case in the most general terms, it is 
certain that Germany is not going to receive 


from her dupes and subordinates as much assis- — or the ph nme process, 
damaged ports and he PM ey 
dependencies precarious in the extreme. The main airfields and seaplane bases 
are stressed on the maps of Sardinia and Sicily. 
isle, was so plastered by bombs and 
an attacking centre was negligible a 
Mediterranean to the British ch Fleet. The chart of Pantellaria is reproduced with 
the permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer 


tance as last year. About Italy we do know more, 
and we are on the surest ground when we say 
that the country in general is scared, hungry, 
disgusted with the war, and to a large extent 
with the régime. Yet the Italian troops fought 
well in the last stages of the campaign in Tunisia; 


THE ROCKY STRATEGIC ISLAND OF PANTELLARIA, 
AND 65 MILES FROM SICILY, “‘ SOFTENED” 


BY CONTINUOUS HEAVY 
AND ALSO SHELLED BY BRITISH WARSHIPS. 


has me enemy airfields = of action, 
and made transport between Italy and her 


Pantellaria, the little volcanic 
the shells of the Navy that her value as 


of the Navy. 











the next harvest, if no longer. The Army is 
adequately fed, but in total war it is the 
nation which fights, and any serious food 
shortage among civilians would have a 
deleterious effect upon’ the war effort as a 
whole. The Red Army is better led, better 
armed, and more experienced than ever before, 
but it may be doubted whether the individual 
standard of training is as high, especially that 
of the large numbers of recruits recently called 
to the colours. The danger that it may suffer 
a knock-out blow is very much less than last 
year, but has not yet been entirely eliminated. 
It should be noted that the Russians .con- 
fidently expected a major German offensive 
before the end of May, and that the delay has 
caused some speculation as to whether the 
unexpectedly quick ending of the Tunisian 
campaign and the present threat to Italy has 
not induced the enemy to hold his hand, at 
least’for the time being, and until he sees how 
matters develop in the rest of Europe. I have 








A CONTOUR MAP OF.SICILY, MARKING AIRFIELDS AND SEAPLANE BASES, 
** SOFTENING-UP ” 
TRANSPORT BETWEEN SICILY AND ITALY HAS BECOME PRECARIOUS. 


WHICH HAS ALSO BEEN UNDER CONSTANT 


better, indeed, than most of them had fought in Libya, and the 
majority of them would probably fight well in defence of Italy. 

To sum up as regards the situation of Germany herself, 
we may therefore conclude that, except for labour, she is 
now thrown on to her own resources, and that even these 
are not quite as great as they were. On the other hand, her 
hold upon the conquered nations has probably strengthened, 
because their privations leave them less power to resist. 
The German propaganda about the “ Bolshevist bogy "’ 
has not been a great success, but it may well have had a 
limited effect in countries predisposed to fear of Russia. 
The dissolution of the Comintern was a reassuring move on 
Russia’s part, and the obvious relief with which it was 
greeted by her warmest friends and admirers can have left 
no doubt in the minds of Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov 
as to how that institution was regarded. It is equally 
importarit that we should continue to make it clear that 
we do not intend to disinterest ourselves in the Continent, 
where we may not be loved, but where we are widely 
respected, Our bombing policy in German-occupied 


always thought that the German offensive 
would, in any case, be on a more limited scale 
than last year, and that Germany has hitherto 
made a mistake in applying methods of un- 
limited warfare to areas of unlimited space. 

On our side we are now stronger in all three fighting 
services than at any previous period, and the Army, which 
has come last of the three in the matter of equipment, has 
to some extent caught up the other two. Our tanks are, 
unfortunately, still not good enough, except for our infantry 
tank, the much-abused Churchill, and the Sherman has 
to be transported across the Atlantic, thus taking up 
shipping space which could be devoted to other require- 
ments if our tank policy had been sounder and had been 
put into more intelligent hands. Thanks to the conquest 
of Tunisia and the subsequent work of the Allied air forces 
in the Mediterranean, that sea is now wide open to us. 
Yet we are only keeping the Sicilian and Sardinian airfields 
neutralised at present, and this is a relatively expensive 
process. It could be more cheaply effected by the conquest 
of the two islands, though the initial cost of their capture 
might be high. The Battle of the Atlantic is going better, 
and though there will be fluctuations, I see no reason why 
we should not be able to effect a general continuous improve- 
ment from now onwards, Production and labour are 


PROCESS. 


45 MILES FROM CAPE BON 
AIR RAIDS 


the Japanese. This is indeed true, but Japanese 
power is very close at hand, and European 
prestige in Asia is not what it was a generation 
ago. We have to keep a very wary eye 
on the Far East, and to watch the time factor. 


























A CONTOUR MAP OF SARDINIA, ALSO “ SOFTENED,” OFF 

WHOSE SHORES ON JUNE 3 AN ITALIAN CONVOY, WHEN 

CARRYING URGENT SUPPLIES TO THE BOMB-RIDDLED ISLAND; 
WAS DESTROYED BY OUR NAVAL FORCES. 


I have set out these pros and cons objectively. I do not 
think I can be accused of pessimism in the summary, 
because it can leave no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
improvement in the general situation has been great and 
that the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. But 
the war is not yet won, and we are still faced not only by 
great tasks, but also by some serious risks. We can no more 
afford either lethargy or mistakes now than at any previous 
period of the war. On the other hand, we have relatively 
little time at our disposal. Russia cannot indefinitely endure 
the strain to which she has been subjected for two years ; 
nor can our friends on the Continent stand for ever the 
sufferings to which they have been exposed for a con- 
siderably longer period. In the same way, Germany will 
profit by any letting up, and I trust there are no longer any 
serious students of the war who believe that her resistance 
can be broken by bombing alone. By whatever means we 
do so, we have got to get to closer quarters with Germany 
as soon as may be. 
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OUR GALLANT LITTLE SHIPS—A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 


> 2 , ? “4 ~ . - * Tr . > 
PAINTED BY OUR SprciaL Artist, C. E. TURNER, FROM EYE-WITNESSES’ DESCRIPTION OF THE EPIsopeE. 


Pad 


A M.G.B. WITH THE P.M.O. SPEEDING IN HIGH SEAS TO TRANSFER WOUNDED FROM ARMED TRAWLER TO BASE. 

the injured men were taken 
After off and returned to base. The drawing shows the M.G.B. approaching the damaged 
immediately prior to its slowing down to run alongside her lee. In the 
weather conditions then prevailing the successful transfer of the injured members of 
her crew reveals a remarkable feat of seamanship. 


Recently one of the “ Little Ships"’ which guard our sea approaches, an armed | from the base with the Port Medical Officer on board, 


trawler of the Royal Navy, was attacked by enemy aircraft in the North Sea. 
a gallant and unequal action, the attacking forces were fought off by the trawler's trawler 
guns, resulting in casualties. A report was signalled requesting medical assistance for 
the wounded, and despite rough weather a high-speed Motor Gun-boat was despatched 
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MOTOR GUN-BOATS OF LIGHT COASTAL FORCES IN A NIG! 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL: ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMA 


THREE M.G.B’S, INTERCEPTING FOUR ENEMY E-BOATS IN A NIGHT ATTACK, HAVE SUNK ONE 


manceuvrability, their powerful guns for such small craft, and the constant 
ships, Motor Gun-boats or Motor Torpedo-boats and enemy prospects of ‘‘ good hunting,’’ afford a most popular appeal to adventurous youth 
of maritime tastes. The above painting by our Special Artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, 
of such an encounter as mentioned, is based on a description personally supplied 
by Lieut. J. S. Price, D.S.C., R.N.V.R., who was in command of light coastal 
when a destroyer on patrol surprised the enemy and drove 


Searcely a day passes but news is released of some thrilling sea-fight between 
coastal small 
warships of any size or dimension they may encounter. The fight may not 
equal the titanic encounter between two powerful warships of great size, but it 
is just as fierce, relentless, and full of drama tor those engaged, and hence the 
M.G.B.s, especially, with their great speed—able to exceed 40 knots—their forces recently, 





NIGHT ACTION SCATTER 


FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY LigzuT. J. S. Price, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 
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THE ENEMY AND 
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SINK AN E-BOAT. 


ONE ENEMY SHIP, WHILE THE REMAINDER, AFTER A SHARP ACTION, FLEE BEHIND A SMOKE-SCREEN. 


onstant 
youth 
Turner, 
supplied 
coastal 
drove 


four German E-boats eastward, the enemy force being intercepted and promptly 
engaged by three M.G.B.s. The destroyer having fired star shells to locate the 
enemy, the E-boats replied by laying a thick smoke-screen, but one E-boat 
sank after a heavy explosion, going down stern up. There were no survivors, 
but considerable oil and wreckage. The action was fought in heavy seas with 
much spray flying. The picture shows our three M.G.B.s firing at the retreating 


| 
| 


| 


enemy ships disappearing into the smoke-screen, while the sinking E-boat is 
seen in the centre distance. Star shells from the destroyer illumine the scene 
Action in these wonderful little craft is surprisingly rapid, usually a matter of 
seconds of furious intensive fighting. Powerfully armed and moving at the 
speed of an express train, hurling cascades of water from their bows. quick 
thinking dominates this highly specialised branch of naval warfare 
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OT long ago 

I reviewed 

in this place a 
very remarkable 
book about 
Spain—the just, 
scholarly and 
brilliant volume 
of Don Salvador 
de Madariaga. 
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“THE SPANISH LABYRINTH”: By.GERALD BRENAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The Illustration on this page is not from the book. 


are to be found who take little interest in ‘‘ Home 
Rule ’’ simply because other parties do. 

The Church is more backward in Spain, for 
all its charities, than in any other country; a 
Liberal is regarded as a paynim and should be 
treated as such, and when a Pope proposed to 
issue a bull against bull-fighting, he was informed 
that Spain would rather lose the Church than 
the bull-ring. And the inevitable headquarters of 
any united Spain, however tightly organised or 
loosely federated, must be Castile, the central 


Largo Caballero, and dated September 21, 


1936 
He recommends him to attract the peasants [how 
the Kulaks would have liked this !] by settling the 


agrarian question and by reducing taxes; to attract 
the middle and lower bourgeoisie by avoiding confisca- 
tions and furthering their trade; to draw the 
Republican leaders into the Government and_ to 
appease foreign capital. It must be agreed that from 
the point of view of winning the war, this was 
extremely sensible advice. The support of the lower 
middle-classes, who had been deeply antagonised by 





Mr. Brenan is ably fitted to explain the 
enigma of the Spanish Civil War, for, 
after serving in the British Army during 
the last war, he settled in Spain and 
farmed there. As a soldier he was thus 
able to understand the mind of the 
Spanish officer, and as a farmer he knows 
the conditions of life of the agricultural 
labourer in Spain. Mr. Brenan’s book 
sets out to explain the enigma of the 
Spanish Civil War by giving a detailed 
account of the modern social and political 
history of the country. 


which, for the English reader, 
will form an invaluable supple- 
ment to it. Its author is a 
former British officer who settled 
in Spain as a farmer after the 
last World War. His theme is 
the social and political back- 
ground of the Civil War; and 
his chapters cover the period 
$74-1936, with an epilogue on 
the Civil War itself. And his 
story is a story of perpetual 


strife, intrigue, corruption, up- 
heaval, heroism and murder, 


with the eternal Spanish soul 
always unquenchably aflame. 

A perusal of this book would 
be very salutary for those simple 
souls in Britain and other 
countries who conceive 
Spaniards in their own images, 
and Spanish politics as a 
straight struggle between Social- 
ists,Liberals and Conservatives 
of the type familiar here, 
though more ferocious. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
Labels in Spain do not signify 
what they signify here, and 
influences and cross-adherences 
are so many and so various that 
to attain a comprehension of 
Spanish politics (in so far as 
they are comprehensible) we 
must dismiss from our minds 
all that we know about politics 
nearer home. The first most 
important thing about a 
Spaniard is that he isa 
Spaniard; the second, that he 
is a Castilian, a Catalonian, a 
Basque or an Andalusian. To 
be a Spaniard is to belong to 





Asean 





Anarchist expropriation, was 
essential. The peasants, too, 
needed to be reassured and 
satisfied. And it was urgent 


to gain the sympathy of the 
Democracies, who had_ been 
shocked by the confiscations 
and the terrorism.’’ So the 
Communists, from an English 
angle, became sort of Liberals, 
and the Anarchists were nearer 
Communism. Later, at the 
height of the troubles, ‘‘ well- 
to-do Catholic orange-growers 
in Valencia, peasants in Cata- 
lonia, small shopkeepers and 
business men, Army officers 
and Government officials en- 
rolled in their [the Communist] 
ranks. Far better than the 
feeble Republicans, they could 
give protection or offer a career. 
In Catalonia, where fear and 
hatred of the Anarchists were 
very strong, they were able to 
combine the various Socialist 
groups (all of which were very 
much to the Right and con- 
tained few manual labourers) in- 
to a single party, the P.S.U.C., 
which was affiliated to the Com- 
intern... There were even a 
few rich manufacturers who 
obtained important posts in it.”’ 
So the revolutionary proletariat 
found the Communists altogether 
too Conservative. 

The Civil War was won, 
according to Mr. Brenan 
(although the vast majority of 
the millions engaged on both 
sides must have been Spanish 
peasants and workers), by the 
side which had the heavier 
weight of foreign intervention. 
The rebellion could not have 
made a successful start had it 
not been for the incompetence 
of the Central Government, 
chronic in all recent Spanish 
history except in Primo de 
Rivera’s day. What of the 
future ? It is dark and puzzling 
even to detached and intelligent 
Spaniards; what must it be to 
transient tourists like myself ? 








the only nation which has 
marched into battle with a 
song called‘ Long Live Death,” 
of that independent, peculiar, 
heroically or terribly single- 
minded race whose outstanding 
figures in the European memory 
are such as the Cid and 
lForquemada, Philip Il. and Alva, St. Ignatius Loyola 
and Don Quixote. No Spaniard forgets he is a 
Spaniard ; few Spaniards fail, at times, to put the 
separate interests and tastes of their province before 
those of the country as a whole, Eight hundred years 
of crusading against the Moors steeled the Spaniards’ 
temper and made them carry into politics the fanaticism 
that venerated The struggle, beyond the Pyrenean 
barrier, was largely waged alone : Spain, although one of 
the nearest countries to ourselves, has been so isolated 
that she has been no better known to us than Turkey. 
Internally, geographical features, supported to some 
extent by racial differences, have encouraged a high 
degree of regionalism ; yet, within the regions, parties 


THE UBIQUITY OF 


can do most things. 








* The Spanish Labyrinth,” 
University Press, ; 21s.) 


By Gerald Brenan. Maps. (Cambridge 


THE 25-POUNDER: 


The remarkable achievements of the Sritish 25-pounder on various war fronts are well 


INDIAN AND BRITISH TROOPS HOIST 
IN THE WORLD” UP A CLIFF-FACE IN INDIA, 


Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, 


The tapered barrel is 92°51 in. long and 


plateau with the 
authoritarian people. 

Provincial parties, with the promise of autonomy, 
wil! put anybody into possession of the central power. 
Local freedom granted the central power must become 
weak and helpless. Its adherents demand a greater 
assertion of authority, and then there is a local insur- 
rection which may become a major Civil War. The 
politicians, if honest, are baffled; if dishonest, will 
behave in a manner which would give any chameleon 
points and a beating. Where else than in Spain could 
you have found such a strange Communist party ? 
Under the Republic they were rather on the Right 
of the Left Parties, partly because of their totali- 
tarianism and partly because of recommendations 
from Moscow. ‘‘ The policy they were to follow in 
Spain is contained in a letter written by Stalin to 


poorest soil and the most 





“THE BEST FIELD GUN 


known ; 


Deputy A.O.C.-in-C., India 
The 25-pounder is a quick-firing gun and employs three types of shells, fired 
has a bore calibre of 3°45 in. 


it goes everywhere and 
In the above picture we see one of these guns being hoisted up a steep cliff by British and Indian 
troops during a realistic assault exercise somewhere in India. 
(second from right), watches the exercise. 
by percussion and operated by a firing lever 
The breech is of the vertical sliding-block type, and has provision. for automatic prevention of 

backwards during loading when the gun is at a high angle of elevation. 


General Franco did not make “‘ a 
merciful use of his victory’; even 
had he done so, the destitution 
would have been appalling. The 
victorious _is divided into 
Falangists and  Monarchists, 
Fascists and haters of the foreign 
interveners ; there are millions 
of wrongs on both sides to be avenged; and etern- 
ally underneath are the old factors making for division. 

Economic grievances at least might be alleviated. 
The ordinary Spaniard does not mind being poor, 
but he does not like starving; the natural resources 
of the country are great, but there isn’t the capital 
to develop them; farming methods are backward, 
but, if they were modernised, fewer people (as else- 
where) would be able to live on the land unless a vast 
small-holding system werg developed. Spain will have 
a strong case for lease-lend; but with her heritage, 
character and structure it is difficult to envisage 
an end to her troubles. Yet, pathetically, the people 
are amongst the bravest, most intelligent, most 
imaginative peoples in the whole world, and, 
properly and congenially harnessed, might once more 
astonish the world. 


the cartridge slipping 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tf must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win--so turn out every scrap you have. 
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LORD SNELL. 


A Companion of Honour in 


te, 


A Companion of Honour in 


THE 


Created a Knight in the 
Birthday Honours List, Mr. 
G. P. Thomson is Professor 
of Physics at the Imperial 
College of Science. A member 
of the Aeronautical Research 
Committee from 1937-41, he 
has done much research work. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 
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DR. H. SPENCER JONES. 
Among the new Knights in 
the Birthday Honours List is 
Dr. H. Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer Royal. He was 
Chief Assistant, Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, from 
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MISS E. WALKER, A.R.A. 
One of the three D.B.E.s 


EX-PRESIDENT CASTILLO. 


Dr. Castillo, ex-President of 


= 
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the Birthday Honours List, 
the Right Hon. Henry, Baron 
Snell is Captain, Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-. and 
Deputy Leader of the House 
of Lords. A member of the 
Imp. Economic Committee. 


the Birthday Honours List 
for services in 
design of aero 


in the Birthday 
Honours List goes 
to Miss Ethel 


Argentina, was overthrown 
by the recent military revolt 
and fled the country. in a 
minesweeper. He returned 
; to the port of Rio Santiago, 
H and there surrendered. He 
rs has formaily resigned. 
ea 
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MR. CHURCHILL AMONG 
THE SUBMARINE COM- 
MANDERS AT THEIR 
DEPOT SHIP: HE 
THANKS THEM DURING 
HIS BRIEF VISIT TO 
THE AFRICAN FRONT. 


Mr. Churchill paid a light- 
ning visit to a submarine 
depét ship during his 
recent voyage, to thank the 
men of the Submarine Ser- 
vice for the wonderful part 
they are playing in the war. 
He inspected a guard of 
honour, thanked each com- 
manding officer personally, 
and addressed the ship’s 
company. 
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GEN. RAMIREZ (RIGHT) AND GEN. RAWSON. 7 

After the fall of President Castillo’s Government i 

in Argentina, General Rawson took over the Presi- 

dency, but he only held it for twenty-four hours 

before resigning and handing over his post to 
eral Ramirez, his War Minister. 


———__— SSS — 


f MR. LESLIE HOWARD. } 
t Mr. Leslie Howard, the distinguished film and stage 

t actor, who lost his life on his way home by air 

t from Lisbon after lecturing for the British Council. 
He was fifty. He was a man of reputation: as 

E a stage actor; as a film actor; a film director. 
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PROF. E. J. SALISBURY. 
The Minister of Agriculture 
has appointed Professor E. J. 
Salisbury, F.R.S., to be 
Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, in succession 
to the late Sir Arthur Hill. 
He will take up his appoint- 
ment on September !. 


——— a 
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MAJOR K. ROOSEVELT. 
Major Kermit Roosevelt, 
M.C., second son of the late 
President Theodore Roocse- 
velt, died on June 4 in Alaska, 
where he been on active 
duty with the U.S. forces for 
the last few months. He was 
fifty-three. 


a Sn — 
‘3 THE GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR FOR GENERAL 
EISENHOWER : THE GENERAL SALUTES AFTER THE CEREMONY. 
At the Palace d’Eté in Algiers, General Eisenhower was_invested with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour by General Giraud. General Giraud, who 
has decided not to wear any decoration until France is free again, used his 
personal insignia to decorate General Eisenhower. The C.-in-C., North Africa, 
has decided to emulate General Giraud’s example. 
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CAPTAIN CLARK GABLE, THE FAMOUS FILM STAR, IS NOW WITH _ 


THE U.S. EIGHTH ARMY AIR FORCE. 
Captain Clark Gable is now a gunnery instructor somewhere in England. After 
Pearl Harbour he offered his services in the U.S. Army, but was refused. In 
1942, however, he enlisted in the Army and was later assigned to the Army 
Air Force Officers’ candidates school in Florida. He recently made his first 
operational flight in a Flying Fortress. 
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CAPTURED GERMAN GENERALS ARRIVE AT A BRITISH PORT: THE OFFICERS ARE ASKED 
IF THEY HAVE ANY COMPLAINTS AND INSTRUCTED WHICH VEHICLES THEY WILL BOARD. 
Boschi, Brig.-General Aporti and Captain Colombo, A.D.C. Right, above, the German Generals 


arriying at a British port are (I. to r.): Major-General K. von Liebenstein, Major-General’ Freiherr 
von Broich, Lieut.-Com. Graf von Sponeck auumbie@iames! Gelesteeees 


See a eed 


AXIS HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS ARRIVE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND AS PRISONERS 
OF WAR: THE OFFICERS BEING RECEIVED ON THE AIRFIELD. 
More Axis officers of hieh rank have followed their chiefs into captivity in England (left, above) : 
i Italian and German prisoners being receivei on arrival (I. to r.): Brig.-General Costa, Major- 
4 General Gepp (back to camera), Colonel von Hulsen, Brig.-General Mancinelli, Brig. ral 
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SALVAGE DRIVE IN LONDON: ‘‘ MEDITERRANEAN PORT” WITH DESTROYER 
NOEL COWARD'S FILM “ 


the Metropolitan Boroughs’ salvage drive. 
that the paramount question was the saving of shipping space to meet the calls 


the future. He told his listeners that since the war 3,000,000 tons of paper have been collected. 
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NAZI INVASION JITTERS: A BARRICADED STREET IN AN EVACUATED 
TOWN ALONG THE CHANNEL COAST. 





INSIDE THE BARREL OF THE GIANT: IS Ir REALLY OF TRON 
AND STEEL; OR MIGHT IT BE MADE SIMPLY OF woop ? 





A STRANGE-LOOKING 


MORE EVIDENCE OF THE NAZI INVASION JITTERS : 
OBJECT, SAID TO BE A MONSTER GUN, SET UP NEAR THE COAST. 
These photographs, released by the Germans, are meant to frighten the Allies, 
but all they do is to show us how badly the Nazis have the invasion jitters 
The colossal object, which they tell us is a monster gun, must surely be a piece 
of bluff, or perhaps Nazi nightmares have been translated into--wood 


IN WHICH WE SERVE,” IN THE FOUNTAIN OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


A panoramic display, including models of an Arctic convoy, a Mediterranean port, destroyers used 
in the Noel Coward film ‘In Which We Serve,” and various weapons, forms the central feature of 
Lord Portal, Minister of Works, opened the drive, saying 
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SALVAGE DRIVE; U.S. INVASION BARGE; NAZI JITTERS. 








”” FROM THE UNITED STATES NAVY’S NEW TROOP-CARRYING INVASION BARGE: THIS TYPE 
OF BARGE IS MANNED BY NAVY AND COAST-GUARD PERSONNEL. 


Invasion barges have been in the news for some time now, and we have frequently shown in previous 

issues the type of troop-carrying barge used in this country; here, for comparison, is a new type 

American barge, operating under the United States Navy amphibious force. can be seen, it is of 

auite different construction from the British barge and appears to have a sliding ramp instead of the 
whole end letting down, as in ours. 


“ 


TORRIN, 


of the Services in 





THE HAGUE AS IT WAS IN SEPTEMBER I94I, 

SHOWING THE PORTION OF THE cITY (oUT- 

LINED) WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE DEMOLISHED 
FOR STRATEGICAL PURPOSES. 


Further evidence of the Nazi fear of invasion is shown 
in these aerial views of Hague. In the centre of the 
city a iy by Fy buildings and flats has been demolished 
to give t azi guns an uninterrupted firing range. At HE HAGUE 0-DAY : ING . . — 
the side of the belt, away from the sea, a 65-ft. tank ditch . 7 : “ bs . nee ae protien — AGES SCNSLNED 
has been dug and gun emplacements have been constructed. TO GIVE NAZI GUNS UNINTERRUPTED FIRING RANGE, 

The Netherlands Government Information Bureau says that more than 100,000 people have been evacuated from this area, 
and that the defensive strip is approximately 700 ft. wide and 3$ miles long. This strip forms part of a so-called second 
strong defence line of the West Wal! behind the main fortifications along the coast of Holland. It is 1} miles inland and 

runs almost parallel with the coastline. 
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GERMANS BOMB CHURCHES WHILE UNITED 
NATIONS DEBATE WORLD FOOD PROBLEMS. 
hd Ge "a ok: re 
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U.S. CAMPAIGN IN THE ALEUTIAN ISLES: AN AERIAL VIEW OF AMERICAN FORCES IN LANDING 
PE BARGES AND ON SHORE AT ATTU ISLAND, NOW FIRMLY IN THEIR POSSESSION. 

The campaign against the Japanese, whose grip on the Aleutian Islands has been steadily weakened by clever and 
us determined U.S. attacks by air and sea, resulted in the capture of Attu Island, which the enemy had strongly 
7pe fortified and held in some strength, on May 29, when all resistance of this most westerly Pacific island of the 
of eee * eo group ceased except for 
the IT LOOKS LIKE A TORTOISE. GERMANY SAYS IT CAN FIRE AT ANYONE odd sniping. With the — 

WHO DARES PUT FOOT ON THE CONTINENT. great trunk road through he a 
With “Les Flots Bleu” showing at the coastal cinema behind it, and the blue waves Alaska now working, ; 
of the invasion seas in front of it, this low turret gun mounted in the middle of a La, Soe becomes more 
5 Continental street forms part of Germany’s so-called “iron ring round Europe.” The ve —e~ Allied 
somewhat naive enemy caption on the picture says: “‘ The gun can fire in all directions mnnangs 


at anyone who dares put foot on this land from the sea. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS’ CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE AT HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA: 
PROPOSALS AGREED UPON “TO SECURE MORE AND BETTER FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


The meeting of the United Nations’ Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, U.S.A., under the Presidency of Judge 
Marvin Jones—seen above addressing the delegates—was pronounced an entire success and a happy augury for the 
future. After seventeen days’ work the Conference believed that it had produced a practical means to eliminate 
much of the hunger and 
suffering the world has 
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ed known in the past. Mr. 

3 Richard Law, M.P., the 

) British delegate, said 

54 | that behind the delibera- DES <td et ‘ \. : Reta ie : ‘ ; 

4 j tions was an understand- SEEKING MASSACRED CHILDREN IN A CHURCH OF A SOUTH-WEST TOWN 

ing of the harsh, in- DELIBERATELY BOMBED BY A LOW-FLYING GERMAN RAIDER. 

Ny escapable fact that all In this parish church children had gathered for Sunday school on May 30, when enemy 

j must hang together or raiders appeared suddenly in a hit-and-run attack, roared over, and one of them, flyine 
” hang separately. low, deliberately made the church its target. Twenty-one children were killed, three 


teachers also, and fourteen other children were badly wounded. It is probable that the 
raider in question was shot down and crashed into a street. 
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i ANOTHER CHURCH WRECKED—-ON THE SOUTH-EAST COAST—RBY SNEAK ONE OF THE NEW AND BETTER LAUNCHES NOW BEING ADDED TO THE FLOTILLA OF FAST CRAFT 
Dd } RAIDERS. SIX OUT OF A DOZEN F.W.’S WERE SHOT DOWN. EMPLOYED BY THE AIR-SEA RESCUE SERVICE FOR PICKING UP AIRMEN FORCED DOWN IN THE SEA. 
~ SB < i flat-bottomed, with a draught of 6 ft. and a top 

The enemy’s feeble efforts of reprisals, for British military objectives raided in The latest launches now in use for the rescue of airmen at sea are . 
Germany ches to sneak-raids on coastal towns, to which their pilots add the sveed of 25 m.p.h. These 73-ft.-long craft have a pair of Vosper V-8 engines for cruising, auxiliary to the two 
= jespicable practice of deliberately bombing churches and schools. On June |, Thornycroft Y-12 main engines each of 650 h.p. The latter are switched on when the launch picks up a radioed call 
nd : a force of a dozen F.W.s were seen by two Typhoon pilots, who flew at them and locating airmen adrift. A large cabin, half-sunk in the deck, is fitted for ten or twelve stretcher cases, and the shape 


nd | shot down five of the fly-aways. The sixth was destroyed by A.-A. gunners. of the hull gives easy riding for wounded men. 
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BEFORE—AND AFTER. 


DE GAULLE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Our pictures show the arrival in North Africa on May 30 of General de Gaulle, leader of the Fighting 
French since the fall of his country in 1940, for talks with General Giraud, Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Forces in North Africa—talks which have resulted in the formation of a new French 
Committee for National Liberation for the direction of the war effort. The visit of General de Gaulle 
was the result of several months of negotiation, in which a leading post has been played by General 
Catroux in his earnest endeavours to bring about a rapprochement between the two French leaders. 
General de Gaulle arrived in North Africa by air, and was met at the airfield by General Giraud and 
a guard of honour. His arrival was followed by a series of meetings in Algiers, and at one stage 
it was feared a deadlock had arrived. However, a compromise was made, and on June 3 it was 
announced that agreement had reached on the constitution of the new executive committee, 


been 
which was to consist of General Giraud and General de Gaulle as presidents, Generals Catroux and 
Georges, and Messieurs Massigli, Philip, and Monnet. 





THE AIRCRAFT CARRYING GENERAL DE GAULLE TO NORTH AFRICA FOR TALKS WITH 
GENERAL GIRAUD TOUCHES DOWN AT ITS DESTINATION ON MAY 30. 





GENERAL GIRAUD (LEFT) HAD COME TO THE AIRFIELD TO MEET GENERAL DE GAULLE, 
WITH WHOM HE IS SEEN SHAKING HANDS ON THE LATTER’S ARRIVAL. 





AFTER MUTUAL GREETINGS, THE TWO FRENCH LEADERS WALK FROM GENERAL DE GAULLE S 
AIRCRAFT TO INSPECT THE GUARD OF HONOUR ON THE AIRFIELD. 
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BEFORE: AN ME.323 SIX-ENGINED GERMAN TRANSPORT ’PLANE SIGHTED OFF SARDINIA 


BY AN R.A.F. MARAUDER OF THE COASTAL AIR FORCE. . . 





AND AFTER: THE GIANT TRANSPORT AFTER THE MARAUDER HAD FINISHED WITH IT. 
IT LIES A BURNING WRECK ON THE SURFACE OF THE SEA. 


While on Mediterranean patrol off the island of Sardinia recently, an R.A.F. Marauder of the Coastal 
Air Force in ted three of the giant six-engined Me.323 transport "planes which the Germans have 
been usi in that theatre for the conveyance of troops and supplies. The Marauder promptly 
attacked the huge aircraft, shot one of them down into the sea, and damaged another. The rts 
were reported to be i troops on their way from Italy to Sardinia, and our to- 
graphs were taken by the Marauder which attacked them. The first shows an Me.323 from the rear 
and below—a view in which the multi-landing-wheels can be seen clearly beneath the fuselage. The 
second picture shows what happened to it after the Marauder had waded into it. All that was 
was flames and smoke, bits of wreckage, and a widening pool of oil on the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean. It will be recalled that during the Tunisian campaign a convoy of thirty-one Me.323s, 
skimming across the Gulf of Tunis, was intercepted by Kittyhawks and Spitfires, all thirty-one being 
destroyed, being one outstanding incident of many similarly shot dvwn enemy transport planes. 
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THIS SECTION OF DORTMUND, APPROXIMATELY THE SQUARE MILE OF THE CITY 
CENTRE SHOWN IN THE BIG PHOTOGRAPH, IS REPRODUCED FROM BAEDEKER'S 
GUIDE TO N. GERMANY, PUBLISHED IN 1925 BY GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


DESTRUCTION IN DORTMUND: 


ONE SQUARE MILE OF DEVASTATION TYPICAL OF 

THE IMMENSE DAMAGE WROUGHT BY BOMBER 

COMMAND’S HEAVIEST RAID OF THE WAR IN THE 
EARLY MORNING HOURS OF MAY 24. 


THIS RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS: (A) THE CENTRAL 
RAILWAY STATION, HALF-DEMOLISHED ; (B) 


THE BADLY 


DAMAGED CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING PLANT OF 


JUCHO DORTMUNDER BRUCKENBAU; AND (C) 
STEEL 


MASCHINENFABRIK-DEUTSCHLAND IRON AND 


THE HOESCH 
WORKS. 


SECTION INDICATED BY (C) IN THE BIG PICTURE. 


AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE SECTION INDICATED BY (B) IN THE BIG 


PICTURE. 
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THE “BAZOOKA” 


It was the U.S. War Department which, on March 28, in an official announce- 
ment of the existence of a new infantry weapon with tremendous destructive 
powers, stated that any soldier using it was “‘ master of any tank that may 
attack him.'’ This assertion was borne out by events in Tunisia, where, on 
at least one occasion, the commander of six enemy tanks surrendered his 
force when an American soldier fired on them with the new weapon. The 


DRAWN 


IN ACTION: AN AMERICAN ROCKET-LAUNCHING GUN OF GREAT DESTRUCTIVE POWER, 


BY 


’ 


troops themselves dubbed this rocket-launcher the ‘‘ Bazooka."’ Revolutionary in 
design, the weapon is fired from the shoulder at short range, being aimed like 
a rifle, and it is claimed that its projectile will penetrate armour, demolish 
reinforced walls, or shatter bridge girders. Light enough to be carried at the 
double by two soldiers, it was designed for anti-tank work and the smashing 
of pill-boxes and fortifications—all of which purposes it fulfilled with grim 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES 
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PRODUCTION FOR BUROPEAN TROOPS, WHICH MAKES A SOLDIER “MASTER OF ANY TANK THAT MAY ATTACK HIM.” 


efficiency from the beginning of the North African invasion. As wil! be seen worth. When the U.S. War Department announced its existence in March, it had 

from our artist's drawing, made during the recent battle exercises of the | then long been in mass production and had been supplied in quantity to 

U.S. Army in this country, the “‘ Bazooka’s"’ long barrel houses a finned rocket. American and Allied forces. The latest announcement concerning it has come 

. It’ will be seen that the rear of the basrel protrudes behind the user's from Brig.-General R. S. Chavin, U.S. Assistant Chief of Ordnance, who 

ashing shoulder to dispose the trail of flame which the rocket spews in its wake. The disclosed on May 18 that ‘‘ Bazookas '"’ are being shipped from the United States 
grim “‘ Bazooka” is by no means an experimental weapon: it has fully proved its | to Britain for troops in the European theatre of operations. 


MADE DURING THE Recent Barrie Exercises oF THE U.S. ARMY IN THIS COUNT 
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BRITAIN’S SEA-AIR POWER: “INDOMITABLE” 
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AND NEW ESCORT CARRIERS. 





H.MS. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “INDOMITABLE” IN A HEAVY SWELL, WITH A SEA HURRICANE ABOUT TO MAKE A LANDING ON HER FLIGHT DECK. “ INDOMITABLE,” 


ew. 


NOW AT SEA AGAIN AFTER TWO YEARS OF STRENUOUS SERVICE, IS THE FLAGSHIP OF VICE-ADMIRAL ST. GEORGE LYSTER. 
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BRITAIN’S MIGHT VISUALISED BY SEA AND AIR: A BATTLESHIP, WITH ITS POWERFUL ARMAMENT, AND TWO OF OUR LATEST AIRCRAFI-CARRIERS. AS THE BATTLESHIP PROTECTS 
THE CARRIERS, THE FLEET AIR ARM PROVIDES COVER FOR THE BATILE FLEET, EXTENDING THE RANGE OF VISION FOR HUNDREDS OF MILES. 


LMOST daily the Axis 
Powers report with 
growing trepidation the 
movements of British war- 
ships with aircraft-carriers. 
Their numbers increase 
significantly and the word 
aircraft-carrier spells the 
Fleet Air Arm, so pro- 
minent in turning the 
tide of the relentless 
Atlantic Battle. Above is 
the ‘‘ Indomitable,"’ flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral 
St. George Lyster, who 
commanded the aircraft 
at Taranto, among other 
notable tasks. She—like 
the latest aircraft-carriers 
contains new devices, 
and Seafire fighters are 
her special pride. Beyond 
these leviathans the enemy 
has now to reckon with 
the new escort carriers, 
being built by the U.S. 
and ourselves, of which 
Mr. Alexander, the First 
Lord, said on June 2, 
** Several now in service 
have already proved their 
worth."’ Mr. Hore-Belisha 
said in Parliament that 
“air power would be as 
decisive in bringing about 
the rise or fall of nations 
as sea-power was in the 
past.’ Here, to-day, with 
the Navy, aircraft-carriers 
and the Fleet Air Arm, 
we see the union of the 
two elements. 
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TWO OF BRITAIN’S LATEST TYPE OF ESCORT CARRIERS, H.MS. “BITER” AND H.MS. “AVENGER.” THESE ESCORT CARRIERS ARE BEING TURNED OUT 
IN INCREASING NUMBERS, AND ARE PLAYING AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 
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A TROTTING SCENE; BY G. H. LAPORTE. 





otto 








(1763-1804.) 


SNIPE SHOOTING; BY G. MORLAND. 


Recent letters in ‘ The Times,” dealing with sporting pictures, have quickened public 
interest in a typically English art representing a period of great sporting activity in 
England during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Mr. A. M. Hind, Keeper 
% of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, answers General Grant's and 
Dr. Walker's plea for a comprehensive national collection of British sporting prints, 
by recalling some of the notable additions of sporting prints that came by gift to 
the Print Room as a result of a leading article published in ‘“ The Times" in 1933. 
Other museums and galleries, such as the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Tate 
Gallery, have specimens of this art, but there is not, at present, a special gallery 
devoted to sporting pictures. Sir Robert Witt, in his letter published in 





ILLUSTRATED 


A REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN OLD 
SPORTING PICTURES. 








PORTRAIT OF A CHESTNUT HUNTER AND RACEHORSE, THE PROPERTY OF CAPTAIN W. CLARKE, 
A.D.C, TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; BY C. TOWNE. (1763-1836.) SIGNED AND DATED 1815. 





LONDON NEWS 


THE ST. LEGER, 1850. 
(1785-1851.) SIGNED AND DATED. 


AN OFFICER ON HORSEBACK; BY H. BARRAUD, 


SALMON FISHING; BY P. REINAGLE, R.A. 


(1749-1833.) 
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VOLTIGEUR DEAD-HEATING WITH RUSSBOROUGH; BY H. ALKEN,. 





(1811-1874.) 





“The Times "’ on June 2, says “. . . the representation of so national and popular a 
subject still remains curiously inadequate, while the prices of first-rate works are 


continually and rapidly rising. 


Yet an exhibition like that now open at the Fine 


Art Society's Gallery in Bond Street, while some of the pictures may well be of 


greater sporting than artistic interest, confirms beyond all question 
the subject treated, the richness of the field, and the racial, not 
character of many of the pictures, some by great masters, others 


several worthy to contribute to the nucleus of a national collection." 


of these pictures is shown above. (Reproductions by courtesy of The Fine 


148 New Bond Street, W.1.) 


the variety of 
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by lesser, but 
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THE CELESTIAL DUSTBIN. 


UR insignificant solar system was suspected a few years ago of being under a 
cloud. Not a thick cloud; too thin to be described even as a fog. If we 
were in the middle of a fog, we should not know it, because all the stars we saw out- 
side it would be equally dimmed. The distances of a number of the nearer stars are 
known, some ascertained by the same method of triangulation employed by the 
surveyor in measuring land surfaces, and some by discrimination between what the 
real brightness of a star is known to be and what, through the 
telescope, it seems to be. The distances of about 1100 of the 
nearer stars have been measured in both ways. Dr. Carlin, 
the Swedish astronomer, asserted that those in the direction 
of the Southern Cross appear rather farther away when their 
light is considered, than when their distance was calculated by 
the surveyor’s method. In the opposite direction, towards the 
great signpost of the Andromeda nebula, the reverse was the 
case. The surveyor put them farther away than the light 
measurements, The inference was that our locality in space is in 
a haze thinning towards the Southern Cross, which is on 
its side nearest to the middle of the Milky Way. 

It is very thin all through. An observer on one of the 
nearer Stars, if it could support a telescope, might class it as a 
diffused haze. It is unlikely that he would compare it with 
the luminous haze in which the Pleiades are set, or with the 
clouds so lowering as to darken vast areas in the Milky Way 
and shut out from our view stars behind them. Our Milky 
Way, a respectably sized and venerable universe among the 
unnumbered millions of others, is rich in dark clouds, and 
is not unique in this opulence. Our nearest neighbour, the 
Andromeda spiral universe, a mere million light years away, 
has also dark lanes and patches suggesting obscuring clouds, 
like those our galaxy has acquired in its long, unwritten 
history. Of ours, the most famous is the black patch in the 
neighbourhood of the Southern Cross, long known to mariners 
as the Coal Sack, and by them suspected of being a hole 
in the bright canopy of stars through which one could peer 


shown that though it is a thick fog, it does not wholly 
deny the existence of stars behind it. 

The Coal Sack, though a ray of light would take long 
to cross its billions of miles, is small compared with the 
lanes of darkness in the constellation of Ophiuchus, the 
Serpent - Holder, and its neighbouring constellation, 
the Scorpion. (A line drawn vertically from the Pole 
Star to the horizon passes close to these constellations 
in this month’s midnight sky.) A dark lane in Ophiuchus 
is so long that a light ray would take 65 years before 
it came to the end of the lane, and 4} years to cross its 
width, and the ray would travel six billion miles each year 
of the journey. These are probably the dark clouds 
nearest to us. Still greater ones may exist. The Milky 
Way, as we see it in the sky, is divided for nearly half its 
length into two streams by a central band very irregular 
in width. Good reasons can be found for believing that 
the whole dark band represents an immense obscuring 
cloud, or collection of clouds, which conceals what may 
well be the brightest part of the whole Milky Way 
and lets us see only its edges. This cloud must be 
many hundreds of light years long. ; 

It need not be concluded that it is very dense. If 
such clouds are considered as dust-clouds, a very thin 
layer of them would go a very long way. The obscuring 
power of dust increases with the smallness of the particles, 
and a cloud of particles, each of a few millionths of 
an inch in diameter, has extraordinary powers in this 
direction. A layer where there was one-sixtieth of a grain 
to every sixth of a square inch would be entirely opaque 
whatever its thickness. This opacity of assemblages of 
fine particles is illustrated by condensed steam, which is 
entirely opaque in a layer a few inches thick. The sharp 
outlines of many of the dark nebule suggest that they are 
held together by their own gravitation, while the particles 
move fast enough to prevent them from falling together at the 
centre. Their frequent collisions continuously speed them up. 

Besides the dark clouds there are diffuse nebulz, varying in 
size and brightness from mere wisps to the immensity of the 
great nebula in Orion which the unaided eye can make out, 
and which, with all its promontories and streamers, covers an 
area in the sky larger than that of the full moon. In many 
cases, as in Orion, the Pleiades, and regions of Ophiuchus 
and Scorpion, diffuse nebula are associated with stars in such 
a way as to suggest that the stars and the nebula are 
related. The Pleiades cluster was the first to convert 
suspicion into certainty. Only the brighter luminaries are 
visible to the eye, but the fainter extensions, when examined, 
disclosed that the cluster is accompanied by translucent clouds 
reflecting the light of the near bright stars, and yet sufficient 
to shut off the light of fainter stars behind. After the Pleiades, 
other bright nebula, when put in the judicial dock of the 
astronomer’s spectroscopes, confessed that they are not them- 
selves luminous and do not supply from within the energy 
that lights them up, They shine by reflecting the light shed 
on them by bright stars, near or distant. The visible bright 
nebula in Orion, sixty billion miles across, is illumined in 
this way. All such lighted nebula are provinces or 
dependencies of opaque clouds, the edges of which are 
gilded by reflected light. 

These evident circumstances have led to another belief, 
which is that throughout our particular universe no space is CONSTELLATION OF 
stars are flinging out matter, or energy, at the rate of millions of 
tons a second, Their throw-outs are atoms, or bits of atoms, 
of elements, some of which have been identified and others 


surmised. When we contemplate the incredible depths 
of the dustbin into which the starry salvage is hurled, the particles might seem to be 
lost in it. But they are not. They form what by courtesy might be called an 


atmosphere, though it is so thin that the finest vacuum we can produce is dense by 
comparison, Every single atom has so much room to move about in that it may 
go for weeks without hitting another, Still, it will not continue solitary. It will 
absorb starlight and have an electron knocked off; Once in a thousand years it may 
be hit by a cosmic ray, and there goes another electron. Finally, it miay be so 
knocked about and so stripped of its crinoline of electrons that, as it wanders, it 


may combine with other atoms and become a wandering molecule.—E. S. Grew. 








THE LUMINOUS HAZE ABOUT THE PLEIADES: THE 
into outer space. The big telescopes when turned on it have HAZE, WHICH IS STAR - DUST, [S ILLUMINED BY 
THE LIGHT OF THE STARS OF THE PLEIADES. 





THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION, WHICH IS ON THE EDGE, OR 
PART OF, A DARK NEBULA AND 
FROM NEAR OR DISTANT STARS. 

NEBULA IS BILLIONS OF MILES IN WIDTH. 





PART OF THE DARK LANES OF CLOUD IN THE 


OPHIUCHUS, THE SERPENT- 


empty, but all is filled with the cast-off waste of stars, All the HOLDER. IT IS THE REGION WHERE THE FOOT 
; OF THE SERPENT-HOLDER PRESSES DOWN ON THE 
HEAD OF THE SCORPION. 


Photograph by Professor E. E, Barnard, 
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UST after having finished the following notice of Dr. Glover’s book, I saw, with 
J deep regret, the news of his death. As an undergraduate at the same college in 
the early ’nineties, I knew him as a big, genial, humorous man, at the outset of a 
brilliant academic career, who gave me kindly encouragement. The review has not 
been altered, except by some necessary cuts for reasons of space. There is a good 
deal of history, besides portraiture, in one of the least self-centred books of 
reminiscence—** CAMBRIDGE Retrospect.” By T. R. Glover. 
With 3 Illustrations. (Cambridge University Press ; 6s.). This 
is a delightfully personal study by an eminent scholar, formerly 
Public Orator in the University and Classical Lecturer at 
St. John’s College, who showed a distinctive genius for ancient 
history touched with humanity in many well-known works, to 
which a recent addition was “‘ The Challenge of the Greek.” 
Another, topical to-day, is ‘Democracy in the Ancient 
World.” Dr. Glover’s transatlantic experiences gave him a 
broader outlook than is common among academic writers, 
for he spent five years in Canada as Professor of Latin at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, and lectured at Boston, U.S.A., 
and at the University of California. 

Indicating the present volume’s aim, he says: ‘“‘ Perhaps— 
for I have friends across the Atlantic—my little book will 
cross the ocean; and there may be those who will be ready 
to read in briefest outline how the University and its Colleges 
came into being. . . . Lastly from ‘ documents’ (what a big 
word for nonsense in The Granta!) an attempt is made to 
illustrate undergraduate life, as I knew it half a century ago.” 
In one passage especially he touches the heart of Cambridge 
training. ‘‘ The real University, the real College life, is the 
contact of minds, more often achieved over a friend’s fire, 
or on the Grantchester meadows, than in a class-room.,”’ 

I have just found a specimen of Cambridge Public Oratory 
in an unexpected quarter—a memoir of a famous Czech 
composer—in “‘ ANTONIN Dvorak.”’ His Achievement. Edited 
by Viktor Fischl. With Portrait (Lindsay Drummond ; 8s. 6d.). 
Planned in connection with the centenary (in 1941) of Dvorak’s 
birth, this volumecontains essays on his music by ten connoisseurs, 

while M. Fischl hinself contributes the biographical 
introduction. The astonishing success of this self-made 
musician, son of a Bohemian village butcher and innkeeper, 
is of peculiar interest. It was in 1891, during one of 
his numerous visits to England, that he conducted his 
““Stabat Mater ” at Cambridge and received an honorary 
“Mus. Doc.” degree. The speeches (as usual) were in 
Latin, and an English translation is given of that intro- 
ducing Dvorak. He was embarrassed, for afterwards 


me, I had quite a shock, and I was ashamed at not 
knowing Latin.’’ Dvorak twice visited America, where 
he received fresh ovations, was “enchanted” by 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and composed his last 
symphony—*“ From the New World.” 

At the Birmingham musical festival in 1891 Dvorak 
rejected a suggestion that he should set to music Cardinal 
Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius.”” Nine years later 
Birmingham heard the first production of Elgar’s work 


in a book that will please modern music-lovers— 
reminiscences of the present Master of the King’s Musick, 
entitled “‘ FAREWELL, My Youru.” By Arnold Bax 
(Longmans ; 7s. 6d.). The interest here is not in the 
technical or professional side of a musical career, but in 
the author’s complex personality. Sir Arnold Bax resents 
“advancing years,” and prefers to dwell on the livelier 
memories of his first three decades, until 1914. In 
Ireland he developed, as A.E. (George Russell) told him, 
““a completely Gaelicised mind,” published Irish stories 
under an Irish pseudonym (Dermot O’Byrne), and became 
intimate with a group of Irish Republicans, some of whom were 
executed two years later, after the Easter rising. ‘1 often 
wonder,” he writes, “‘ what dramatic turn my life might have 
taken . . . had not the war intervened, sending me back to 
England.” He attributes his Celtic leanings to the influence 
of Yeats, whose poetry “ has always meant more to me than 
all the music of the centuries,” and he looks back with 
nostalgic regret to his life in Dublin, “ that city of my young 
manhood.” In those early decades he also visited Germany 
and Russia, and there were some engrossing, but inconclusive, 
love-affairs. Of Elgar’s music he says: ‘‘ I was soon one of the 
composer’s most enslaved admirers. ... To this admiration 
was added reverence, for ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ took 
utter possession of what religious sense I have.” 

There is only a local affinity between Sir Arnold Bax’s 
Irish reminiscences and those recorded in “ Seven WINTERS.” 
Memories of a Dublin Childhood. By Elizabeth Bowen, author 
of ** Bowen’s Court ”’ (Longmans ; 3s. 6d.). The Dublin memories 
are slight and uneventful—walks with governesses, shopping 
expeditions, dancing classes, parties—all described in a grown- 
up, sophisticated style, hardly representing childish mentality. 
Until she was seven she was not allowed to learn to read, for 
her mother believed it would tire her eyes and brain. 

Hampstead’s literary past provides a link between Sir Arnold 
Bax’s recollections and those recorded in “‘ALways AFTERNOON.” 
By Faith Compton Mackenzie, author of ‘‘ As Much As I Dare ” 
and “ More Than I Should.” With 15 Illustrations (Collins ; 
12s. 6d.). Sir Arnold met in Hampstead an old lady whose 
father “had been Leigh Hunt’s physician and had actually 
known Keats.” Among the interesting homes which Mrs. 
Compton Mackenzie and her novelist husband have occupied, 
at one time and another, is a cottage in the Vale of Health, 
Hampstead Heath, where Leigh Hunt is said to have lived and 
Keats frequently visited. Still more romantic, of course, have 
been their various island abodes—Capri, Jethou, an islet of the 
Channel group, and the Hebridean Barra. Though her title is drawn from Tennyson’s 
* Lotus-Eaters,” she evinces more energy and vivacity than is usually associated with 
those mythical islanders near Tunis. 

Nor is there any languor or laziness in ‘“ Draeam Istanp Days.’’ A Record of 
the Simple Life. By R. M. Lockley. With Sketches by Doris Lockley and 
8 Photographs (Witherby; 10s. 6d.). The author and his wife worked hard to 
rebuild and maintain a derelict farm on the Welsh island of Skokholm. “ For a 
dozen years,” he writes, “we lived there in peace a life of satisfying freedom 
and happiness.” Cuaries E. Bytes. 
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he wrote: ‘“ When I realised that they were talking to. 


on the same theme. This subject recalls a notable passage. 
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Still carrying on 


Although working under difficulties 
‘*Black & White” is still ‘‘ carrying 
on’’; still bringing to as many as 
possible the fine quality and mellow 
flavour which have made this grand 


old whisky a first choice everywhere. 
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GO ON..DRAW IT fi 
ALL OUT AND f 
SPEND THE LOT- 
IT WONT HELP 
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CHECK THE 


SQUANDER BUG/ 


You lucky people—you with a little credit balance 


at the bank—beware! The Squander Bug singles 
you out as his favourite victims. He knows how 
easy it is to write ‘ Self’ on a cheque and go ona 
spending orgy. Give your Bank Manager a 
standing order to buy 3% Defence Bonds in your 
name every month. That’s the way to check the 


Squander Bug! 





3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in units of £5 from 
any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank or by 
instalments with National Savings Stamps (6d., 2/6 and §/-). Interest 
paid half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at source. 
Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each £5 invested. 
Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 











ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTER 
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A little thought, a little care . 
Will Save your Fuel and Underwear ! 
Warm water, and a gentlesqueeze | 
Will quickly launder ‘Celanese’. 

And then, because a cool iron’s best, 









You save heat, too, when it is pressed. 


Celanese p 
UTILITY FABRIC 


USE COOL IRON 


















R-A-F 


URGENTLY REQUIRES 


LEICA and 
CONTAX CAMERAS 


Please release yours. We guarantee to 
offer them to the R.A.F. Top prices 
paid. Also wanted all kinds of Cameras, 
Enlargers, Cine Apparatus, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars and Drawing Instru- 
ments for essential work. Post or 
‘phone details. May. 75/1. 


Wallace Heaton, 
LIMITED, 
127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.|!. 


47, Berkeley Street, W.1\. 
166, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


and “ City Sale "* City Branches. 
——— 
TOVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at | 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia ray 

SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 

Quebec or 
VANCOUVER 


British Columbia | \ \ 














es 
British Consols 
or "EXPORT " (aquotvee paper) 


Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“in Bond” for passenger and crew use. 
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Pty have a gin aud Upix 
VERMOUTH 


DRY OR SWEET 







A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS A LAMB 
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Chosen for years by Connoisseurs 
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MACDONALD'S SSCxnerres 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 
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STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 





INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 






pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 








Breathe the Vapour 


OF all Chemists 2/3 


| Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 


Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches - 
Patum Peperium ‘“ the Gentleman’s Relish,” 


most delicious of all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions 

on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 


Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's 
PATUM PEPERIUM 


Also ask tor OSBUKN’'S Anchovy Paste, OSBOKN’S 
Savoury Sauce ard OSBOKN’S Anchovy Specialities 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
prices. Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
Every endeavour will be made to meet all demands. 
We cannot supply direct to the public 





Send 1d. stamp tor RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N_ 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Eat. 1828 Suppliers toArmy, Navy and Air ree Institutions, 








IMPORTANT.—li_ you wish to send parcels 
a particular prisoner, please attach details. 





OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE 








to 


= HELPLESS 


—but for YOU! 


Most of our men in erem B son camps have 
now entered their FOURTH EAR in captivity 
and are suffering tadly from the strain and 
monotony of prolonged confinement We beg all 
readers of THE LLN. to helpus in-our work 
of cheering these men Each parcel we send is 
individually packed and addressed, and will give 
enormous pleasure to some lonely prisoner who 
might otherwise be overlooked. £5 will send 
regular parcels and cigarettes for a year—larger 
sums proportionately 





hi Miss Christine Knowles, O.B.E., Hon | 





) 
Director, and Lord Aberdare, Chairman. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


Carrington Hse., Hertford St ondon, W. 
enciose ¢ : to help our men who ar* | 

Prisoners of War 

UII .c :cdnscncinnenss coadustecesassanbuomausabantanenia | 
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BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! 


For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 
tradition that 
ensures 
Mackinlays 
excellence 






Also M. L. Liqueur Whisky I2 years old 


WEVeL EWA, 


Tofek fel, MA ALE. @ 4 
Established 1820 





Chas. Mackinlay & Co., Distillers, Leith, Scotland. 











HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


HELP TO SOLVE THE 


FUEL TARGET 


PROBLEM 


Supplies although restricted 
are still available for essential 
domestic requirements. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD 
Head Office & Works BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms : 
63 Conduit St., Wi & Il Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


LIVERPOOL . - 20 Canning Place 
EDINBURGH .- - 17 Greenside Place 
GLASGOW 11 Dixon Screet, C.! 














Vow made only 


tn the populet 
SLOTTED PATTERN 


tncluding Purchase Tam 





** Eclipse” Blades are now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern, and 
though scarcer than usual, they are still 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
for clean and comfortable shaving. 
Obtainadble only from Retailers 





JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
\ocremmnmamemmmmcmscsomnecmann | 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities common 
only to the very fine whiskies of which 
it is blended —mellowness and flavour 
induced by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are the pro- 
duct of long established distilleries owned 
and controlled by the proprietors of 

‘HIGHLAND QUEEN.” 











MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 


HIGHLAND LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Qu EEN i Distilleries : 


Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


Ligueur | 
WSCOTCH WHISKY Me —- 
Ma Serncabel rls) Jb i A 


2058s gin scOTAND 








y a ‘Fre Queens Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment of Horse 
in 1715; the Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 and the 2nd (Queen’s) Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards in 1746. Ordered to be mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 
1767. Qualities common only to a particularly fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 








The Connoisseurs Commend 
— . 


THE 


= | if : . ' Z “a 4 

Ee on = a The Connoisseur appreciates 

instantly the Bouquet of the 

‘ - Genuine choice wines blended 

Avis is Young, Virile, and has done many great hi Vv h. H 

. : into this true Vermouth. Mere i 

things in the past. Se € 

is a choice and healthful aperi- Neer 


To-day, when only the best is good enough, the 
Alvis factories are a dynamic force, labouring faith- 
fully to hasten the day when the world is at Peace 
again and—ALVIS can give you even better things. Treasures need seeking—but 
ask your Wine Merchant 


tif or with added ingredients 


a delightful cc »cktail. 


about Vamour—he may be 
able to supply you from his 
limited stock. 
Produced by 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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